INDEX 


A. 

Ailams's  Communion  Sabbath,  no¬ 
ticed,  061. 

Aliens  in  Israel,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Josiah  K.  Dennet,  564  :  light  in  re¬ 
spect  to  obscure  questions,  some¬ 
times  sought  in  the  legislation  of 
Moses,  564 ;  one  of  these  questions 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  w'e 
should  treat  the  strangers  that  are 
among  us,  564 ;  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  practical  application 
of  the  laws  relating  to  strangers,  in 
the  Jewish  government,  565  ;  a 
liberal  policy  towards  foreigners, 
maintained  in  the  Hebrew  Com¬ 
monwealth,  565  ;  the  disabilities 
under  which  foreigners  suf¬ 
fered,  567  ;  they  were  allowed  to 
dwell  in  the  land,  or  leave  it,  fit 

?leasure,  567  ;  to  intermarry  with 
lebrews,  568  ;  the  relation  of  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant,  569 ;  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  enjoyment  of  property, 
570  ;  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
septennial  release  of  property,  571; 
the  condition  of  aliens,  different 
from  that  of  native  Hebrews,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  religious  privileges,  572  ; 
importance  of  this  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  aliens  in  Israel,  574. 
Atonement,  article  on,  by  Enoch  Pond, 
D.  D.,  130  :  meaning  of  the  w’ord 
atonement,  130 ;  distinguished  from 
the  work  of  redemption,  130  ;  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  atonement,  131 ;  this 
necessity  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 
132  ;  implied  in  the  typical  atone¬ 
ments  of  the  Old  Testament,  133  ; 
faith,  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  a 
proof  of  this  necessity,  133  ;  the 


necessity  of  an  atonement  recog¬ 
nized  in  human  governments,  134 ; 
implied  in  the  fact  of  an  atonement, 
135;  the  atonement  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  sinners  to  repent¬ 
ance,  136;  to  sustain  the  law  and 
satisfy  Divine  justice,  137  ;  in  what 
does  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  atone¬ 
ment  consist?  138;  not  in  his  obe¬ 
dience,  139  ;  meaning  of  the  phrase 
“  righteousness  of  Christ,”  141;  jus¬ 
tification  and  full  forgiveness,  the 
same,  142  ;  the  death  of  Christ,  not 
efficacious  as  being  the  payment  of 
our  debt  to  Divine  justice,  143  ; 
his  death,  not  the  endurance  of  the 
literal  penalty  of  the  law,  144  ;  his 
death,  a  substitute  for  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  147  ;  the  extent  of  the 
atonement,  149 ;  meant  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  savingly  only  to  the  elect,149 ; 
the  atonement  universal,  149  ;  re¬ 
lation  of  the  atonement  to  infants 
and  to  adults,  152. 

B. 

Bashan,  Iturcea,  Kenath,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  789  ;  Ba¬ 
shan,  789  ;  Gaulonitis,  792;  Tra- 
chonitis,  795  ;  Auranitis,  797;  Bata- 
n8Ba,798 ;  Ituraja,802;  Kenath,806. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  on  the 
Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Creation, 
743. 

Baumgarten's  History  of  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Church,  noticed,  215. 

Bennet,  Rev.  J.  A'.,  article  by,  on  Ali¬ 
ens  in  Israel,  564. 

Bible  in  Schools,  the,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  J.  H.  Seelye,  725  :  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  one  of 
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great  interest,  725  ;  state  of  the 
<|uestIon,  726;  some  form  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  only  sufficient  basis  of 
the  State,  727  ;  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  the  welfare  of 
the  State  shown  on  philosophical 
principles,  728;  proved  from  facts, 
730  ;  our  own  country  no  excep 
tion,  731 ;  religion  must  be  taught 
by  the  State,  732 ;  the  religion  of 
this  country,  that  of  the  Bible,  733 ; 
hence  the  Bible  should  be  taught 
in  American  schools,  733 ;  the  use 
of  the  Bible  necessary  to  secure  the 
public  weal,  735  ;  objection  urged 
by  the  Romanist,  737  ;  Protestant 
countries  superior  to  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  countries,  738  ;  the  objection 
from  conscience,  to  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  schools,  740 ;  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  maintain  its  religion 
does  not  involve  the  right  of  perse¬ 
cution,  741. 

Brodie's  Psychological  Iquiries,  no¬ 
ticed,  210. 

Boardman^  Prof.  G.  JV.,  article  by,  on 
the  Works  of  Rev.  Augustus  Top- 
lady,  808. 

C. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  Theology,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Manning,  477. 

Cheever,  G.  B.  Rev.,  article  by,  on 
Slavery,  1. 

Correspondence,  Editorial,  665. 

D. 

Dana,  James  D.,  article  by,  80. 

Davidson,  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the 
Old  'festament,  noticed,  664. 

Demands  of  Infidelity  satisfied  by 
Christianity,  the,  article  on,  by 
Samuel  Harris,  D.  D.,  272  :  the 
true  relation  of  Christianity  to  hea¬ 
thenism,  2  72;  Christianity  sustains 
the  same  relation  to  infidelity,  273 ; 
Christianity  satisfies  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  infidelity,  275;  it  satisfies 
the  demand  of  the  human  mind  for 
an  established  law,  order,  or  course 
of  nature,  275  ;  it  discloses  the  true 
comprehensiveness  of  that  order  of 
things;  in  which  the  unity  of  the 
universe  b  found,  278 ;  it  recog¬ 
nizes  those  elements  essential  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  plan,  efficient  and 


final  causes,  280 ;  Christianity  satis¬ 
fies  the  demand  of  infidelity  for  a 
reli^on  that  shall  fit  man  for  this 
life  and  this  world,  284  ;  faith  in 
God  necessary  to  human  perfection, 
285  ;  Christianity  a  system  of  faith 
and  redemption,  and  not  one  of  hu¬ 
man  sufficiency  and  morality,  288 ; 
Christianity  satisfies  the  demand  of 
the  mind  for  a  religion  of  progress, 
290  ;  man  to  be  considered  either 
as  an  individual,  or  as  a  part  of  an 
organization,  291 ;  the  recognition 
of  man’s  individualitj^  must  precede 
the  recognition  of  his  organic  rela¬ 
tions,  292  ;  Christianity  thus  recog¬ 
nizes  man,  292  ;  it  then  proceeds 
to  the  organic,  295  ;  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  the  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  liberty  and  progress,  296  ; 
proved  from  history,  296  ;  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  case  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity,  297  ;  and  more  e^ecially, 
of  Protestantism  in  New  England, 
299  ;  Protestantism,  a  perpetual 
exposure  of  the  incapacity  of  infi¬ 
delity,  302 ;  ProtestantisiU,  unjustly 
blamed  as  a  failure,  303 ;  yet  the 
charge,  in  some  measure,  true,  304 ; 
Christianity  satisfies  the  demand  of 
the  human  mind  for  aesthetic  emo¬ 
tion  and  culture,  306  ;  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  at  first  in  seeming 
antagonism  to  the  culture  of  the 
beautiful,  309  ;  the  work  imposed 
by  Christianity  is  always  to  realize 
a  perfect  ideal,  309  ;  in  its  doctrine 
and  spirit  it  possesses  the  essential 
element  of  the  msthetic  nature,  310. 

Demonstration  of  the  Divine  Existence, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes, 
388:  miraculousness  involved  in 
the  very  idea  of  existence,  388; 
something  really  existent,  389  ; 
something  always  has  existed,  390 ; 
an  original  and  eternal  Power, 
and  all  things  either  embraced 
within  this,  or  spring  from  it,  390  ; 
this  original  Power  not  dependent 
on  anj^  other  power,  391;  this  Power 
not  limited,  392;  it  is  infinite  in 
kinds  and  directions,  and  absolute 
in  each  kind  and  direction,  393 ;  it 
is  infinite  in  extent  or  space,  that  is, 
b  omnipresent,  395;  this  Power 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  the  in- 


tensity  and  ene?^  of  “^rts  action 
continually  lessened, ' 'SDS  ^;  this 
ori;»inal  Power  must  be ‘supposed 
to  be  unlimited,  396  this  original 
Power,  immutable,  397  r’it  is'  al¬ 
ways  active,  3  9  7 ;  it  must  o'c  al-ways 
active,  whether  it' be  hjaterfal'or 
spiritual,  398  ;  it  must  always  be 
active  outwardly,'  398  this,  eter¬ 
nal  Power  is  one,  400  ;  it  is  one, 
w'hether  physical  or  spiritual,  400 ; 
it  is  not  divided  in  time,  400 1  nor 
in  space,  401;  nor  in  kind,  401;  the 
universe,  not  an  cndleSs  tlux,  402  ; 
not  an  infinite  scries,  402  ; '  this 
eternal  Power  is  spiritual  and  "per¬ 
sonal,  406  ;  this  original  Power  in¬ 
volves  and  contains  all  finite  pow¬ 
ers,  407  ;  two  modes  in  'Which,  if  a 
purely  natural  power;- it  may  l>c. 
supposed  to  contain  all  Unite 
powers,  each  finite  pow^r  being 
supposed  to  be  a  real  entity,  407  ; 
or  being  supposed  to  be  an  eternal 
tendency,  408  ;  or  the  orighial 
Power  may  be  supposed  to 'be  spir¬ 
itual,  and  so  containing  all  finite 
powers,  each  considered  either  as  a 
specific  reality  or  as  an  idea-decree, 
408  ;  argument  to  prove  the  spirit¬ 
uality  01  this  original  PoWer,  412  ; 
the  universe  contains  finite  natural 
powers,  412;  the  universe  contains 
finite  spiritual  powers,  413  ;  that 
which  13  material  Cannot  become 
personal,  414 ;  the  Original  Power 
must  have  been  at  ICasf  partly  spir¬ 
itual  and  personal,  '415  ;  it  Must 
have  been,  if  partly  personal',  domi¬ 
nantly  personal,  416  j  the'es-r 
sential  nature  of  apiri^il  powers  to 
use  those  which  ttre"'iniaterial,  416  } 
it  is  the  nature  of  :^attGt'tO'be  tised 
by  spirit,  417;  ariilith^'two/oan-; 
not  be  conceived  dk  Cftistihg  to-; 
gether  except  in'this  relation,  417  ; 
the  personal  is  Aak'Whjdt  alotiC  is 
powers  418  ;  the*  elcirtent 

of  the  materialist,'  'cahpot  be ,  prop¬ 
erly,  either  one'  dr'  b'rrj^al,;  420 ; 
the  one  original  of,  the  ‘matcruilist 
not  even  an  ocean  of  bhfe  pure  ele-! 
ment;  it  is  matiy  eleiiibitts,'  Ifeast 
two,  423  ;  the  unity  of  the  thiiteii- 
alist,  while  a  natural  ppwdr,' cannot 
be  matter,  425  k'^batis  'the'  dftgi- 
VoL.  XIII.  No.  52.  76  ' 


inal  position  of  this  pqwer  ?  42fi,; 
the  'beginning  cannot  be  found;  id 
’  that'  ■which  is  merely  natural  and 
under -the  law  of  cauke  and  effect, 
'■  428;“  no  power  -Which  is  one,  can 
be  omnipresent,  it  be  spirit¬ 

ual;' 30  no  absolute  beginning 
.conceivable,  except  in  •w5H,''43Q.,; 
ho  true  unity  that  is  not  personal-, 
432;  all  natural- forces,  divisible, 
432 j  every  person  mast  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  absolutely  one,  433', 
no  conceivable  original'for  the  uni¬ 
verse,  save  a  personal  author,  434 ; 
the  emstence  of  God,  not  so  dilii- 
cult  to  account  for,  as  the  existence 
of  a  universe  without  God,  435. 

'  ;  ■  ‘  ■  E-.  ’ 

English  Sludiea,  article  on,  by  Prof. 

W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  325. 

Existence,  of  Ooxl,  ?.rticle.on,  by  Rev. 
Daniel  P.  Noyes,  383.  '  ■  • 

:  F.  ■ 

Felfs  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England,  noticed,  663.  * 

Figurative  Language  of  the  Scriptures, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Edward  Kobie, 
314  :  distinction  between  the  figu¬ 
rative  and  the  literal  use  of  words, 
314;  the  great  majority  of  wonis. 
in  aJl  languages,  figurative,  315 ; 
‘  the  Bible  abounds  "in  the  use  of 
figurative  language,  816  ;  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  use  in  the  Bible,  317  ; 
principles  to  be  used  in  the  irtter- 
pretation  of  the  figurative  language 
of  the  Bible,  '318  ;  acciuamtance 
.  with  the  source’s  from  which  the 
figures  used  in  Scripture  arc  drawn, 
"‘318*  no  necessity  of  a  change  of 
figOThtive  ■  language  ^  into  literal 
terms,  Sl9  ;  the  cultrVation  of  the 
■  imagiiiatiofi' andmportant  aid,  321 : 
'  *a  reeogiiitibn  of  the  inadequacy  of 
-  figure^,  of  speech  fully  to  express 
'  spiritual  truth,  822.; 

f^sefefs  'Cfhiirch  IRstory^  last  'vol- 
“uuie'noticcd,  218:  '  ' 

(jhjMnf  Pfof.  :N.fH.f  article  on  the 
“Race  and  Condition -of  the  De- 
"  parted,  f5’3. 
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H. 

Hacicett,  Prof.  H.  B.,  article  by,  on 
Plutarch’s  Work,  on  the  Delay  of 
Providence  in  Punishment,  609. 

Hacketfs  Illustrations  of  Scripture, 
noticed,  221. 

Harris,  Prof.  Samuel,  article  by,  on 
Infidelity  and  Christianity,  272. 

Haven,  Prof.  Joseph,  article  by,  on  the 
Moral  Faculty,  229. 

Hebers(Bis' op')Memoir,  noticed,660. 

Hickok,  L.  P.,  D.  D.,  article  by,  48 

Hisioricr  I  and  Legal  Judgment  of  the 
Old  Tertament  Scriptures  against 
Slavery,  L.  e,  ai tide  on,  by  George 
B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  1  :  patriarchal 
estabi'sh  nents  of  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
1 ;  cap  Ives  in  vrar,  4 ;  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  man-stealing,  6  ;  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  7  ; 
nature  of  t.'butary  servitude,  9  ; 
case  of  the  Canaanites  generally, 
and  of  the  Gibeonites  particularly, 
9  ;  case  of  the  Nethinim,  12  ;  case 
of  the  servants  of  the  captive  Jews, 
14 ;  case  of  the  children  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  servants,  and  of  the  strangers 
appointed  to  labor,  16  ;  the  exodus 
from  Egypt  and  the  mixed  multi¬ 
tude;  law  of  the  passover,  21 ;  re¬ 
ligious  privileges  of  servants ;  law 
of  the  sabbath,  23 ;  the  year-sab- 
bath  and  the  annual  feasts,  26  ; 
time  and  treatment  of  the  Hebrew 
servant,  28 ;  the  six-years’  contract, 
28 ;  phraseology  for  contracts  with 
servants,  S8 ;  what  is  proved  by 
the  law  against  man-stealing,  43  ; 
statute  for  the  protection  of  op¬ 
pressed  fugitives,  359  ;  the  law 
providing  for  this  protection,  with¬ 
out  restriction  or  limitation,  363 ; 
not  confined  to  heathen  slaves,  364 ; 
this  statute  demonstrates  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  property  in  man,  367 ; 
institution  and  law  of  the  jubilee, 
376  ;  it  was  a  law  of  religious 

•  ecpiality  and  dignity,  376  ;  the 
original  act  of  oppression,  branded 
as  a  crime,  and  to  be  punished 
with  death,  376  ;  the  right  of  self- 
possession  guaranteed,  377 ;  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  fugitive, 
combined  with  the  law  of  the  jubi¬ 
lee,  877  ;  universality  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  of  jubilee,  378  ; 


specific  enactments  of  the  law  of  ju¬ 
bilee,  575  ;  clause,  relating  to  per¬ 
sonal  liberty,  576  ;  mistake  of 
Trench  on  this  subject,  578  ;  er¬ 
rors  in  the  received  ti'anslation  of 
the  Bible,  580  ;  second  clause,  re¬ 
lating  to  personal  liberty,  583  ; 
third  clause,  relating  to  personal 
liberty,  586 ;  the  phrase  in  respect 
to  le^  servitude,  connected  with 
this  clause,  refers  to  a  period  no 
longer  than  to  the  jubilee,  593 ; 
fourth  clause  relating  to  personal 
liberty,  597  ;  general  argument 
from  the  after-history,  604. 

History  and  Repository  of  Pulpit  Elo¬ 
quence,  by  Kev.  H.  C.  Fish,  no¬ 
ticed,  657. 

History  and  Theology  of  the  Three 
Creeds,  noticed,  658. 

I. 

Imprecatory  Psalms,  the,  article  on,  by 
John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  551  :  these 
psalms, seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  strong  argument 
against  its  divinity,  552  ;  they  have 
occasioned  trouble  to  good  men, 
552 ;  they  cannot  be  considered  as 
mere  pr^ictions,  552  ;  they  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  explained  by 
applying  a  peculiar  theory  of  in- 
spiration,'554  ;  no  theory,  on  which 
they  can  be  explained,  short  of 
plenary  inspiration,  555  ;  the  con¬ 
sonance  of  the  state  of  mind  mani¬ 
fested  in  these  psalms  with  the 
spirit  of  charity,  as  described 
in  the  New  Testament,  556  ;  the 
righteous  will  hereafter  look 
with  approbation  on  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  lost,  556;  such  ap¬ 
probation  expressed  in  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  557  ; 
some  of  these  psalms.  Messianic, 
and  may  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  language  of  the  Messiah,  560  ; 
the  forms  of  expression  in  these 
psalms,  not  so  cold-blooded  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  their  author’s 
being  inspired,  561;  that  they  some¬ 
times  include  the  families  of  the 
wicked,  not  a  conclusive  objection, 
562. 

Influence  and  Method  of  English 
Studies,  the,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
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William  G.  T.  Shcdd,  325  :  struc¬ 
ture  and  history  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  greatly  neglected,  325 ;  the 
high  claims  of  this  branch  of  study, 
326 ;  the  only  remedy  for  this  su¬ 
perficial  knowledge  of  our  lan¬ 
guage,  to  be  found  in  its  study  in 
all  and  especially  in  its  older  pe¬ 
riods,  329;  the  effect  of  a  tW 
rough  acquaintance  with  English 
literature,  in  vivifying  our  classic 
culture  and  preventing  an  ungenial 
and  artificim  classicism,  330  ;  the 
difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  mind,  331;  importance 
of  counteracting  the  tendency  to 
formalism,  334 ;  this  can  be  best 
done  by  the  study  of  English  lite¬ 
rature,  334  ;  it  is  the  most  univer¬ 
sal  and  generic  of  the  literatures  of 
modern  Europe,  334  ;  the  peculiar 
and  powerful  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  upon  its  forma¬ 
tion  and  development,  336;  the 
effect  of  English  studies  in  promot¬ 
ing  excellence  in  the  style  of 
thought  and  expression,  338 ;  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  elder  writers,  339 ; 
the  elder  literature  singularly 
thoughtful  and  sincere,  354  ;  its 
calmness,  not  accompanied  by  dul- 
ness,  344 ;  the  literature  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  thoroughly  alive,  345 ; 
the  influence  of  this  elder  literature, 
eminently  catholic  and  liberalizing, 
346  ;  English  literature  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  etymological 
study  and  philological  analysis,  349 ; 
the  study  should  commence  with 
Chaucer,  350  ;  in  Chaucer,  the 
language  first  appears  in  a  tolera¬ 
bly  fixed  form,  350  ;  only  when 
made  the  subject  of  close  study,  for 
a  long  time,  can  Chaucer  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated,  353 ;  in  the 
study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  the  productions  of  the 
greatest  minds  should  be  used,  355 ; 
influence  of  German  literature  up¬ 
on  the  student,  357  ;  this  influence 
happily  counteracted  by  the  study 
of  the  greatest  English  writers,  357. 

Intelligence^  Theological  and  Literary, 
Germany,  222,459, 668, 891 ;  Eng¬ 
land,  225,  465,  670,  893 ;  Scotland, 
676 ;  United  States,  228,  469,  679. 


K. 

Knighfs  Commentary  on  Romans, 
noticed,  448. 

L. 

Lewis^  Prof.,  Letter  from,  471. 
Lepsius’s  Universal  Linguistic  Alpha¬ 
bet,  article  on,  by  Joseph  S.  Ropes, 
681. 

LippincotCs  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of 
the  World,  noticed,  215. 

M. 

Manning,  Rev  J.  M.,  article  by,  on 
the  Theology  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  477. 
Moral  Faculty,  the,  article  on,  by  Prof. 
J.  Haven,  229  :  the  inquiry  one  of 
difficulty  and  importance,  229 ;  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  in  man, 
229 ;  nature  and  authority  of  con¬ 
science,  230 ;  analysis  of  an  act  of 
conscience,  231 ;  such  an  act  in¬ 
volves  a  perception  of  a  creed  as 
right  or  wrong,  234  ;  the  origin  of 
these  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  235  ; 
not  referrible  to  education  and  imi¬ 
tation,  236  ;  not  derived  from  legal 
restrictions  and  enactments,  236  ; 
not  due  to  a  special  sense,  237  ; 
these  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  do 
not  originate  in  the  principle  of  as¬ 
sociation,  239 ;  are  they  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  faculty  of  judgment  ? 
242  ;  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
are  intuitive,  243  ;  an  act  of  con¬ 
science  involves  the  perception  of 
obligation,  244  ;  what  constitutes 
the  ground  of  this  obligation  ?  245 ; 
four  answers  to  this  question,  246  : 
the  answer  of  ultiliti^nism,  246  : 
objections  to  this  answer,  249 ;  diffi- 
cult  to  know  what  will  promote  the 
interest  of  the  greatest  number, 
251;  utilitarianism,  at  variance  with 
facts,  252  ;  utilitarianism  supposes 
moral  obligation,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  its  ground,  253 ;  positive 
enactments  not  the  foundation  of 
moral  obligation,  253  ;  is  the  will 
of  God  the  foundation  of  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  ?  255  ;  objections  to  this 
idea,  255  ;  notions  of  Chalmers  on 
this  point,  258  ;  right  and  wrong 
do  not  lie  in  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acter  of  God,  260  ;  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  is  immu- 
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table  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
2()1;  a.. third  elemcnfc  in  an 
'  act  of  cohsciehce',  is  the  perception 
of  merit  and  demerit,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  approbation  or  censure  of 
the  ageub  ,2G.4';  ■  how  f^  the^  de- 
cisipns  of.  pohsoiencQ  'are ,  correct 
1 :  the  power  of  con¬ 
science  ovfer  the'huhian  mindj  270. 
^o^ie  Narrative  QfJhe  Creation ,  co?i- 
•  '  sidefed  Gmrnmtically,  IMateriall}', 
and  in  its  tl’elatidiis  to- Science,  the, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  hi.  P.  Barrows, 

.  743  ;  Afferent' kindg  of  treatment 
_•:  with,  whiph  tMs' narrative  has  met, 
.74S.;  the  facts,  of  geology,  entii'eiy 
.deglected  W  one  cla^  of  interpret- 
jors,  *43  me  'Cict?  of.geology,  ad- 
^  imttcd  by  ajne^  class,  and  turned 
.  agaii^st  the  sabred  narrative,  714  ; 

^  .the  narr^iye  dienreatibn,  Avhen 
.  inte^rcte.d  gfammaficallv,  should 
-be  ,(^mpare(|  with  the  discoveries 
.  ,  of  modern  science,  746 ;  exposition 
-  .;;  0f‘(»e^.l:  i,  748  ;~force  of  the  lle- 
.;,brew  word,  trnndated  “  to  create,’’ 

•  749.^  views  of  Prof.  Lewis  as  to  its 
.  meaning^  749  ;  the  idea  of  creation, 

.  ^pur^y.  spiritual,  751;  the  idea  of  an 
.^’ab^iiite;  Creator,  handed  down 
“  fivm  the  Old  Testajment  to  the 
. -writeis  of  the  UTew  Testament,  75 
^  all  piu-p^  sp’iritual  ideas,  originally 
~  expressed  ,by  analogies  chawn  feom 
:  .the^Torid  of  sense,  X57  ;  the  qut^s- 
'v^nas  to.yfhat  -vvords,  originally  cx- 
,pi;esdye  of  physiqal  ideas,  comedo 
.  represent  spiritual  ideak,  one  of  fact, 

;  and  .not  of  q  rea^ning,  758  ; 

in,  order  to  disc  wer  the  meaning  of  I 
.  ni,any.  yer^l  in ,  ^  Hebrew,  the 
:  ditferchtcbnjuffatadnsmustbocarc- 
V  fttlly  distingm^ed,-759;  them'can- 
i  i»g  of  the  Hebrew,  word,  translated 
“  create,’*  examined  on  these 


,  principle^'  76  0,;  its  meaning  In  Pi- 
760^  in  l^  and  Niphal,  761  ; 

'•  these  forms  of  the.  verb  never  ap-  0/cen,'  Pf.of.'  Jolin  article  by,  on 
plied  to  human  operations,  7G2  ;  the  Imprecatory  Psalms,  551. 

..  '.the  .idea.' of  DiTxnc  .pDwcr,  appfo- 
f  ..priate  to  il  the  cases  where  these 
.  forms  are  .used,  which  is  not  true  of 
1  '.any  Ot^r  ddea,  76  2 ;  .  tins '  shown 


^  t^.  passages  where  these  Tonns  are 
.j.  nsedi  763  j  mterprotatioh  of  (Jen. 


.1.;.?»7654  nf  Gen.  1:  3  &  4,  768; 
of  Gon.T:  5l;769  ;  of  Gen.  1:  6 — 8, 
771; -of  Gem  1:  9, 10,  773  ;  of  Gen. 
1:11—13;  7t4  ;  of  Gen.  1:14—16, 
778  ;  bf  .^fe'h.  1:  20— 23,  780;  of 
‘  Gen.  li  24V  25,  783  ;  of  Gen.  1: 
.;26l-2B,  ,.784  ;  of  Gen.  1:  29,  80, 
78.7 ;  of  Gen.  1:  31,  788  ;  of  Gen. 
2;  1—3,  788..^- 

■  ;  •'  .. 

NafhnaJifj;,  article  on,  by  Prof.  A.  S. 
Packanl,  173  :  the  spirit  of  na¬ 
tionality,  an  all-pcrvading  and  most 
sensitive  element  of  national  char¬ 
acter,  173.;. it  has  a  lasting,  inde¬ 
structible  power,  174  ;  it  has  great 
influence  in  tho  history  of  nations 
niylpeople,!  7  7 ;  dllference  between 
the  mlluencc  of  race  and  of  nation¬ 
ality,  178  ;  illustrations  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  race,  180  ;  long-continued 
prosperity,  dependent  on  a  strong 
spirit  of  iivatlouallty,  182;  what  is 
the  true  Idea,  the  nature,  of  this 
spirit  of  nationality  V  1,83;  the  love 
of  what  one  feels  to  be  his  own,  184 ; 
historical  reminiscences,  a  source  of 
national  spirit,  185  ;  the  literature 
of  a  nation  is  a  source  of  national 
feeling,  187  ;  the  system  of  public 
education,  a  source  of  this  feeling, 
190.;  efi’eyf  of  the  religious  element, 
194  ;fgqvernmentan(i  law.s,  a  source 
of  nationality,  195 ;  uses  of  this  dis- 
'Cussiqm  199. 

Norton^js  Translation  of  the  Gospels, 
noticed,- 4'3  7.' 

NortorCs'  Internal  Evidences  of  the 
Genuinenes.s  of  the  Gospels,  no¬ 
ticed,  441. 

Koyes\.Ii<^i'-  Daniel  P.,  article  by,  on 
the'^BiviiiC  Existence,  388. 

/  o. 

O’ Hanlon,  Eev,  TP.  M.,  article  by,  on 
the.  Sabbath,  520. 


PacTcafdi  DroJ't  A.  S.,  article  by, 
“  onHatiohaUty,  173. 
by  presenting  a  synoptical  view  ofi2^aril,./V^.  H.  *1.,  article  by,  on  ]\Ie- 


■  moir  of  Judge  Phillips,  853. 
Perpetuar Sin  and  Omnipotent  Good- 
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ness,  article  on,  by  L.  P.  {Hickok, 
D.  D,,  48 :  false  methods  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem,  48  ;  character  of 
Dr.  Beecher’s  “  Conflict  of  Ages, 51; 
objections  to  the  theory  of  pre¬ 
existence,  53  ;  contrary  to  the 
general  scope  of  Scripture  state¬ 
ment  and  teaching,  53  ;  on  the 
supposition  that  benevolence  is  the 
same  as  honor  and  right,  pre- 
existence  untenable,  54  ;  pre¬ 
existence  recognizes  only  individ¬ 
uals,  and  denies  any  higher  unity 
in  man,  55  ;  the  theory  of  pre¬ 
existence  does  not  touch  the  real 
point  of  perplexity  and  anxiety, 
56  ;  the  theory  of  preexistence, 
unnecessary  and  undesirable,  57  ; 
notice  of  Dr.  Squier’s  problem 
solved,  58  ;  account  of  his  theory, 
58  ;  God,  not  wholly  disconnected 
with  sin,  69  ;  a  third  method  of  so¬ 
lution,  61 ;  two  general  methods  of 
prosecuting  the  investigation,  61 ; 
the  theory  of  benevolence,  61  ; 
leading  facts  involved  in  the  theory 
of  benevolence,6 1 ;  positions,  taken 
on  this  theory,  in  order  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  existence  of  sin  with  the 
perfections  of  God,.  62  ;  the  first 
position  relates  to  the  nature  of  be¬ 
nevolence,  63  ;  this  position  inde¬ 
fensible,  64 ;  the  second  position 
relates  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
to  be  employed,  64  ;  objections  to 
this  position,  65  ;  a  thli^  position 
relates  to  the  nature  of  happiness, 
66 ;  an  important  defect  in  the 
whole  theory  of  benevolence,  68  ; 
a  fourth  position  relates  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  free  agency,  as  being  such 
that  God  cannot  have  more  holi¬ 
ness  and  less  sin,  69 ;  objections  to 
this  position,  70 ;  the  theory  of  rec¬ 
titude,  72 ;  sin  cannot  enter  through 
God,  73  ;  it  may  enter  through  fi¬ 
nite  spirits,  73 ;  sin,  certain  to  en¬ 
ter,  if  God  deals  with  finite  spirits 
according  to  honor  and  right,  74  ; 
this  last  position,  accordant  with 
facts,  76 ;  it  involves  nothing  de¬ 
rogatory  to  the  character  of  God, 
76  ;  the  great  difficulty  in  reconcil¬ 
ing  perpetual  sin  with  omnipotent 
goodness,  relates  to  the  facts  and 
circumstances  of  human  depravity, 


76 ;  method  of  overcoming  this  dif¬ 
ficulty,  76  ;  the  sin  of  Adam,  by  the 
very  necessity  of  the  case,  involved 
the  sinfulness  of  his  posterity,  76  ; 
this  necessity  does  not,  of  itself,  in¬ 
volve,  in  Adamls  descendants,  penal 
guilt,  78 ;  a  new  headship  intro¬ 
duced  in  Christ,  into  humanity,  79. 

Phillips,  Judge  Samuel,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Taylor’s  Memoir  of,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  853. 

Place  and  Condition  of  the  Departed, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  N.  H.  Griffin, 
153  :  meaning  of  the  sentence  — 

“  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise,”  153  ;  what  paradise  is, 
154 ;  is  no  part  of  Hades,  155 ; 
Hades  used  in  four  different  senses, 
in  the  Bible,  156  ;  paradise  is  hea¬ 
ven,  161 ;  proofs  of  this  statement 
in  the  Bible,  162;  Christ  repre¬ 
sented  as  going  up  to  heaven,  163 ; 
Christians  represented  as  going 
thither,  164  ;  the  condition  of  the 
departed  dead,  one  of  full  con¬ 
sciousness  and  activity,  166  ;  need 
of  a  general  Judgment,  170;  need 
of  a  resurrection,  172. 

Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  Providence 
in  Punishing  the  Wicked,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Horatio  B.  Hackett,  609  : 
account  of  the  work,  and  impor¬ 
tance,  of  the  subject,  609  ;  general 
plan  and  structure  of  the  dialogue, 
611;  inferences,  drawn  by  enemies ' 
of  religion,  from  the  delay  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  613  ;  these  inferences, 
shown  to  be  improper  and  ground¬ 
less,  614  ;  direct  vindication  of 
Providence  against  the  charge  of 
remissness,  615 ;  such  delajr,  meant 
to  be  an  example  of  patience  to 
men,  616  ;  this  delay  affords  an 
opportunity  for  repentance,  617  ; 
the  wicked,  used  as  instruments  of 
the  justice  of  God  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  others,  617 ;  the  wicked, 
spared  in  order  to  bless  the  world 
with  a  virtuous  posterity,  618  ; 
punishment,  delayed  in  order  that, 
when  inflicted,  the  hand  of  Provi¬ 
dence  may  appear  the  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  618  ;  the  prosperitjr  and 
impunity  enjoyed  by  the  wicked, 
more  apparent  than  real,  619  ; 
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wickedness,  the  instrument  of  its 
own  punishment,  G20  ;  the  recti¬ 
tude  of  Providence  in  punishing 
children  for  the  sins  of  their  pa¬ 
rents,  62i;  answers  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  drawn  from  this  source,  G22  ; 
coatinueu  existence  of  souls,  after 
death,  G25. 

Porter,  Rev.  J.  x,..  vrticic  b’’,  'u  Ba- 
shan,  Itursea,  Kenath,  7S&. 

Predes<ma<ton,&rtj9ture,brieflyStated 
and  Considered,  by  Robert  Knight, 
noticed,  219. 

Psalms,  Imprecatory,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  John  J.  Owen,  551. 

R. 

Robie,  Rev.  Edward,  article  by,  on  ti  e 
Figurative  Language  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  314. 

Roman  Exile,  noticed,  G5G. 

S. 

Schaff,  Prof.,  on  the  United  States, 
noticed,  217. 

Shedd,  Prof.  W.  G.  T.,  article  by,  on 
English  Studies,  325. 

Science  and  the  Bible,  article  on,  by 
James  D.  Dana,  LL.  D.,  80  :  the 
character  of  God  displayed  in  his 
works,  80 ;  natural  science,  with 
many,  an  obj'ect  of  scorn,  81;  origin 
of  this  feeling,  81 ;  researches  into 
the  works  of  nature,as  successful  as 
into  revelation,  81;  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  82 ;  crystalli¬ 
zation,  82 ;  the  discoveries  of  chem¬ 
istry,  84  ;  light,  84  ;  laws  in  the 
kingdom  of  life,  85  ;  contempt  of 
science  as  shown  by  the  author  of 
“  Six  Days  of  Creation,”  89  ;  the 
subject  of  facts  and  laws  of  nature 
nusunderstood  by  him,  89 ;  his  con¬ 
tempt  directed  specially  against  ge¬ 
ology,  92  ;  general  course  of  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  “  Six  Days  of  Crea¬ 
tion,”  93  ;  recapitulation  of  the 
prominent  points  of  Prof.  Lewis’s 
system,  98  ;  agreement  in  the  first 
three  of  these  points  with  the  “  Ves¬ 
tiges  of  Creation,”  99  ;  his  system, 
not  found  in  the  Bible,  99 ;  neither 
does  science  suggest  such  a  view  ? 
100  ;  physical  force  cannot  give 
rise  to  life,  101 ;  no  living  univer¬ 
sal  nature,  capable  of  self-develop¬ 


ment,  102  ;  meaning  of  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  in  the  beginning,”  103  ; 
Prof.  Lewis’s  ideas  of  the  formless 
and  void  state  of  the  earth,  103  ; 
of  the  works  of  the  third  day,  104  ; 
the  creation  of  vegetation,  104  ; 
the  creation  of  man,  105  ;  points, 
wherein  science  has  thrown  light 
on  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  lOG  ;  the  authority  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  record,  106  ;  point, wherein  the 
jNIosaic  account  and  geology  are  at 
variance  with  each  other;  geolo¬ 
gy  making  creation  progressive 
through  secondary  causes  ;  Moses 
making  it  instantaneous  through  a 
simple  fiat  ot  the  Almighty,  108  ; 
geology,  not  a  ehangeable  scienc  , 
but  progressive,  109 ;  harmony 
between  science  and  the  Bible,  as 
brought  to  view  by  Guyot,  IIG  ; 
evidence  of  Divinity  in  the  whole 
order  of  creation,  110;  the  points 
which  God’s  testimonies  in  nature 
have  made  clear,  112  ;  creation, 
mainly  through  secondary  causes, 
112;  the  “  days  ”  of  Genesis,  ma¬ 
ny  long  periods,  112;  the  true 
principles  or  law  of  development  in 
nature,  112  ;  the  universe,  one  in 
system  and  origin,  113  ;  light,  nec¬ 
essarily  the  work  of  the  first  day, 
114  ;  “  the  beginning,”  the  actual 
beginning,  114;  division  into  dry 
land  and  seas,  gradual,  115  ;  vege¬ 
tation,  part  of  the  physical  crea¬ 
tion,  IIG ;  the  creation  of  the  sun 
on  the  fourth  day,  117;  the  inver¬ 
tebrates,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
the  earlier  animal  creations,!  18;  the 
creation  of  the  tribes,  not  simulta¬ 
neous,  but  successive,  119;  grad¬ 
ual  elevation  of  the  successive  races, 
involved  in  the  gradual  refrigera¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  121 ;  system  of 
life-evolution,  122  ;  the  revolution 
closing  the  Reptilian  age  in  geolo¬ 
gy,  universal,  125  ;  creation  of 
mammals,  introducing  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  into  the  world,  1 25 ;  progress 
by  revolutions  and  by  successive 
creations  of  mammals,  1 26  ;  dwind¬ 
ling  of  the  race  of  mammals,  as  the 
age  of  man  approached,  126 ;  man, 
the  new  creation,  127;  man,  the 
last  creation ;  the  day  of  rest,  128 ; 
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quotation  from  Address  by  Prof. 
Pierce,  631 ;  the  uncertainties  of 
science,  as  authorizing  scepticism 
in  regard  to  its  results,  633  ;  the  fi¬ 
nite  mind  of  man,  adapted  to  na¬ 
ture,  633  ;  nature  adapted  to  our 
finite  minds,  635  ;  the  methods  in 
which  the  mind  studies  nature,636 ; 
face's  in  the  history  of  chemistry, 
738  ;  error  certain,  when  the  romd 
ventures,  alone,  to  theorize  on  mat¬ 
ter,  without  the  ^idance  of  nature, 
639  ;  necessary  limit  to  the  excur¬ 
sions  of  the  mind,  641 ;  the  a'leged 
infidel  tc  idencies  of  science,  642 ; 
notice  of  the  Letter  of  Prof.  Lewis, 
646 ;  erroneous  notions  respecting 
science,  pervading  the  “  Six  Days 
of  Creation,”  647 ;  second  way  in 
which  the  infidel  tendency  of  that 
work  appears,  649 ;  third  way  in 
which  this  tendency  appears,  655. 

Sabbath,  article  on,  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
O’Hanlon,  520. 

Sheldon,  on  Sin  and  Redemption, 
noticed,  443. 

Seelye,  Rev.  J.  H.,  article  by,  on  the 
Use  of  the  Bible  in  Schools,  725. 

Sermons,  by  Rev.  John  Humphrey, 
noticed,  659. 

Scriptural  Auihorily  and  Obligation  of 
the  Sabbath,  the,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
W.  M.  O’llanlon,  520:  two  ele¬ 
ments  involved  in  the  question  of 
Sabbath  observance,  the  moral  and 
the  positive,  521 ;  statement  of  the 
opposite  sentiments  entertained  on 
this  question,  521 ;  claims  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  primeval  sabbath,  522  ; 
reference  to  Gen.  2:  1 — 3,  522  ; 
this  first  establishment  of  the  sab¬ 
batic  observance,  not  a  mere  Jew¬ 
ish  institute,523 ;  sentiments  of  Pa- 
ley,  524 ;  refutation  of  Paley’s  ar¬ 
gument,  526  ;  the  silence  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sabbath,  no  proof  of  its 
non-existence,  537  ;  a  septenary 
division  of  time,  the  basis  of  many 
scriptural  symbols,  541 ;  reference 
to  the  views  of  Hengstenberg,  542 ; 
his  views,  inconsistent,  545  ;  cer¬ 
tain  erroneous  hypotheses  as  to  the 
origin  of  septenary  institutions,546 ; 
scheme  of  Baron  Humboldt,  550 ; 
the  account  of  the  creation  in  Gen¬ 


esis,  not  to  be  considered  as  a  poeti¬ 
cal  cosmogony,  but  as  a  ventable 
history,  699  ;  views  of  Prof.  Powell 
on  this  point,  699  ;  rest,  blessing, 
and  sanctification,  rejerred  to  in 
the  institution  of  the  primeval  sab¬ 
bath,  704  ;  consideration  of  the 
Jewish  saubjlh.  708  ;  distinction 
between  the  sabbath-law  as  a  part 
of  the  ethica’  code  of  ti>e  Jews  and 
as  a  part  of  their  civil  code,  711; 
the  law  of  the  sabbath,  not  re¬ 
stricted,  in  its  bea'  -ng,  to  the  Isra¬ 
elites,  712;  Christ  cid  not  violate 
the  sr.bbath  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  its  universal  abrogation, 
714 ;  the  law  of  the  sabbath,  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
culture  of  the  soul,  718  ;  danger  of 
underrating,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
spirituality  of  character  and  design 
of  the  sabbath  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
over-estimating  its  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  Jewish  times,  723. 

Sin  Pe.  peiuaJ,  and  Omnipotent  Good¬ 
ness,  by  L.  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  48. 

Slavery,  Judgment  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  against,  by  G.  B.  Cheever, 
D.  D.,  1. 

Sovereigni  y  of  God,  by  Rev.  F.  Sil¬ 
ver,  noticed,  219. 

T. 

Tayhr's  Memoir  of  Judge  Phillips, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park, 
853  :  fitness  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  write 
this  memoir,  853  ;  ancestry  of 
Judge  Philos,  854 ;  Rev.  George 
Phillips  of  Watertown,  854  ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Phillips  of  Rowley,  856  ; 
Singular  Controversy,  857  ;  Sam¬ 
uel  Phillips  of  Salem,  860 ;  John 
Phillips  of  Boston,  860 ;  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Phillip  of  Andover,  861 ;  his 
theological  opinions,  862  ;  Hon. 
William  Phillips  of  Boston,  864  ; 
Lieut.  Gov. William  Phillip  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  865  ;  Hon.  John  Philhp  of  Ex¬ 
eter,  865 ;  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  of 
North  Andover,  866 ;  Judge  Phil¬ 
lips,  867 ;  establishment  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  871 ;  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  in  it,  873 ;  relation  of 
the  Academy  to  the  Seminary,  874 ; 
creed  of  Judge  Phillips,  875  ;  his 
interest  in  Harvard  college,  877 ; 
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Prof.  Pearson’s  notice  of  him,  878 ; 
political  life  of  Judge  Phillips,  879  ; 
interest  in  the  Revolution,  879  ; 
member  of  the  Provincial  congress, 
880 ;  of  the  Constitutional  conven¬ 
tion,  880  ;  state  senator,  880  ; 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  881 ;  commissioner  on  Shay’s 
rebellion,  882 ;  business  habits,  882 ; 
domestie  life,  883 ;  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  884  ;  habits  of  prayer,  885  ; 
interest  in  the  sabbath,  885 ;  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit,  88G ;  interest  in  the 
young,  887  ;  death  and  funeral, 
887  ;  posthumous  influence,  888  ; 
social  liabilities,  889  ;  character  of 
Mr.  Taylor’s  memoir,  853, 854, 889, 
890. 

Theology  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the,  article 
on,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Planning,  477  : 
ethics,  478  ;  metaphysics,  480  ; 
conscience,  481 ;  existence  of  God, 
481 ;  future  life,  484 ;  need  of  a  rev¬ 
elation,  486 ;  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  487 ;  Scripture  criticism, 
492  ;  systematic  theology,  496  ; 
human  character,  498  ;  human  na¬ 
ture,  500  ;  the  extent  of  human 
guilt,  503  ;  the  work  of  Christ, 
518;  saving  faith,  512;  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Spirit,  516. 

Theologia  Germanica,  noticed,  456. 

Theory  of  the  Moral  System,  noticed, 
454. 

Toplady,  Augustus,  Worhs  of,  the,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Prof.  George  N.  Board- 
man,  808  :  brief  account  of  the 
controversy  in  which  Toplady  was 


engaged,  808  ;  his  views  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  government,  811 ;  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  814;  election  and  reproba¬ 
tion,  816  ;  necessity,  823  ;  the 
atonement,  830  ;  sin,  834  ;  holi¬ 
ness,  840 ;  characteristics  of  Top- 
lady’s  preaching,  844  ;  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  own  religious  condition, 
847 ;  his  natural  temper,  848 ; 
reference  to  his  hymns,  851 ;  gene¬ 
ral  characteristics  of  hir.  Toplady, 
852. 

Tulloch’s  Prize  Essay,  noticed,  202. 

U. 

Universal  Linguistic  Alphabet,  of  Dr. 
Lepsius,  the,  article  on,  by  Joseph 
S.  Ropes,  681 :  historical  notice  of 
Dr.  Lepsius,681;  a  universal  alpha¬ 
bet,  a  great  desideratum,  684 ;  its 
use  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  685  ; 
the  practical  object  of  Dr.  Lepsius, 
686  ;  previous  attempts  to  form  a 
universal  alphabet,  687  :  attempt 
to  classify  and  express,  in  Europe¬ 
an  letters,  all  possible  sounds  of  the 
human  voice,  692  ;  vowels,  692  ; 
consonants,  695  ;  sounds  of  Ori¬ 
ental  languages,  696. 

W. 

Whately,  On  a  Future  State,  and  on 
Good  and  Evil  Angels,  noticed, 
216. 

Works  on  Divine  Sovereignty  and  Pre¬ 
destination,  noticed,  219. 

Worcester’s  Dictionary,  noticed,  218. 


ERRATA. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  444,  add  the  lines:  sensihiiities  like  those  of  God;  we 
maintain  that  it  consists  also  in  the  proportion  of  these  faculties  and.  Page  405,  line 
10th  from  top,  for  inquiry  read  enginery.  Page  40G,  line  17th  from  top,  for  in¬ 
quiry  read  enginery.  Page  410,  line  10th  from  bottom,  for  One  read  Our.  Page 
448,  line  24th  from  top,  insert  lying  for  midway.  Page  479,  line  17th  from  top, 
for  designed  rcaili  designated.  Page  741,  lines  14th  and  15th  from  top,  for  con¬ 
science  read  reliqion. 


